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R. CHAMBERLAIN’S more _ important 
decisions about national finance are 
explained and discussed in our first leading article 
to-day. Here we may refer for a moment to his 
abolition of the tax of fifteen shillings a year on 
those who commit the crime of employing a ‘‘male 
servant.’’ For many years this absurdity has been 
out of date. Those of us who can afford to employ 
a gardener or a chauffeur are not likely to dismiss 
either for the lack of a few shillings; but if we do 
so we can employ a chauffeuse or one of those 
excellent lady-gardeners trained at Swanley and 
pay nothing. Was ever tax-evasion made easier ? 
Presumably the tax was imposed in days when the 
rich employed rows of footmen in their town 
houses and troops of gardeners on their country 
estates. At last the powers that be have realised 
that these things are not so to-day, when it more 
rational if employers were encouraged finan- 
cially to employ such men. This anomaly has 
gone, or will go in nine months time—you must 
give the Treasury time to breathe, and we hope, 
without much confidence, that its abolition will 
help to decrease unemployment. 


[THE CHANCELLOR might have gone further 

in abolishing such trifling vexations. Why, 
for example, should those of us who are, in the old 
phrase, armigerous have to pay for the accident of 
having been born in certain families recognised by 
the College of Arms? As a matter of fact we do 
not pay in many cases, but the law remains that if 
you happen to inherit a spoon from your grand- 
father you are liable to pay a tax far greater than 
its probable worth. Then there is the dog tax— 
seven and sixpence a dog. Why should men pay 
for the laudable practice of giving house-room and 
food to the friend of man? Anyhow such taxes 
are better than the old ‘‘ taxes on knowledge ”’ 
which helped to keep the people in ignorance, or 
the iniquitous window tax which did so much to 
spread consumption in these islands. 


GIR SAMUEL HOARE, whose reputation has 

been steadily growing since his unfortunate 
rebuff over the Abyssinian affair, had some very 
sensible things to say at a luncheon given by the 
“ Right ”’ book club. This is a new organisation 
established in view of the activities of the ‘‘ Left ’’ 
book club. Both clubs supply books at special 
prices to their members, the books being chosen by 
committees whose ideas turn left or right. The 
wider distribution of good books, whatever their 
line of thought, is all to the good. Some of us 
prefer to choose our own books and form our own 
views : others like to have their views ready-made 
and their mental pabulum hot from the communal 
kitchen. For the latter there are obvious dangers, 
some of which Sir Samuel pointed out. Pro- 
paganda, which means interested advice pre- 
tending to be disinterested, is always a bad thing. 


Therefore, to all those who have neither the time, 


inclination nor money to buy books otherwise, our 
advice is to join both clubs. 


ONSERVATIVE EYES, Sir Samuel Hoare 
went on to say in a notable phrase, are just 
as much on the future as those of the ‘‘ideologues”’ 
(horrid word, Mr. A. P. Herbert) ‘‘ but we are 
convinced that the future and the past are a single 
united organism.’’ In other words it is not time 
to say that ‘‘ history is bunk.’’ Experience is 
better than experiment, transition than revolution. 
And so say all of us. 


MB: LANSBURY, whom all men respect for 

his character if not for his intellect, has ma 
a gallant attempt to improve the relations betwe 
this country and Germany. Nothing in inte 
national relations to-day is more important tha 
such improvement, and we offer our respectful 
compliments to Mr. Lansbury with whom we of 
the Saturday do not often see eye to eye. In 
some quarters it is suggested that Herr Hitler’s 
response to his unofficial overtures gave an oppor- 
tunity for climbing down from a position rapidly 
becoming more difficult in view of our re-arma- 
ment policy. Such insinuations seem to us to be 
malicious and unjust. At the same time it would 
be unwise to expect too much from the possibility 
of a new world conference on peace. 


ALARIES of members of the House of 
Commons are now fixed at £400 a year with 
first-class free travelling to and from their con- 
stituencies. The Bill now before Parliament 
relates only to Ministerial salaries, but the wider 
question has inevitably been raised. Many 
Conservative private members are opposed to any 
increase, especially those who represent poorer 
districts, on the ground that an increase would be 
misunderstood by constituents whose wages remain 
low. On the other hand if the ‘‘ haves ’’ oppose 
an increase to the “‘ have-nots”? they may be 
charged with a dog-in-the-manger attitude. It is 
a nice dilemma, but surely the solution is in the 
fact that no member need accept his salary. Some 
members do not do so already. Any member can 
make it plain that he does not accept the revised 
salary, or only part of it, though voting for the 
increase in the interest of those who depend mainly 
or solely on their salaries for their livelihood. 


HOvRS OF WORK for young people have 

been modified from time to time since the 
scandalous days of the early industrial age when 
mere children could be employed in factories for 
as many as sixteen hours on end. But “ the cry 
of the children ’’ is still heard in the land. The 
Factories Bill, now in committee, limits the hours 
of work for those under sixteen to 48 a week. On 
Tuesday Sir John Simon promised to move an 
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amendment on report to reduce the number of 
hours still further, without committing himself to 
the exact figure. If the figure should be forty-two 
or even forty, it will be accepted without demur 
by all large and efficient employers, though it may 
make difficulties for the smaller fry. . Any such 
reduction will facilitate the success of the attempts 
now being made towards recreation and better 
physical training. 


LABOUR TROUBLES, from which we have 

been singularly free of late, have a tendency 
to increase during periods of rising prosperity. 
The difficulty in the Nottinghamshire coal-field is 
a case in point. It is mainly a question between 
trade unions, though the matter of wages is also 
raised. This week the Mineworkers’ Federation 
obtained a majority of more than seven to one on 
a poll of half a million in favour of sending in 
notices of strike. Under the rules this gives the 
Federation the two-thirds majority which 
authorises it to call a strike. A special meeting of 
delegates is called for next Friday, and it is hoped 
that as the points at issue are comparatively small, 
intervention by the Secretary for Mines may be 
successful before or after that date. 


HAVING greeted the coming into force of 

the new Indian constitution with a Special 
Indian Number, The Times has now extended a 
similar welcome to the new constitution of Burma, 
a compliment that one feels sure will be much 
appreciated by the Burmese public, a little shy 
and uncertain perhaps under the new honours and 
status of their country as an integral unit of the 
British Empire. There never was any reason 
beyond those of proximity and administrative 
convenience why Burma should be tacked on to 
India as one of its provinces and there was con- 
sequently a very strong weight of argument 
behind the movement for separation which even 
the veto for ‘‘ military reasons ’’ pronounced by 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report did not wholly 
discourage and which received tremendous 
impetus from the recommendations of the Simon 
Commission. 


[HE NEW FRENCH film at the Curzon, 

Pépé Le Moko, deals with that curious 
quarter of Algiers, known as the Casbah. Here, 
above the town, the criminals of the country enjoy 
immunity, but should they leave the sanctuary, 
then they are hunted. The story is taken from a 
novel by a Frenchman, who spent a considerable 
time in Algiers as a detective, and the picture is 
chiefly remarkable for the faithfulness of its detail. 
Pépé Le Moko is the acknowledged leader of the 
ruffians, and it is the detective’s business to lure 
him from his haven into the town; for this purpose 
he uses a beautiful woman as bait, and in the end 
triumphs. The acting of Jean Gabin as Pépé and 
Lucas Gridoux as the detective is interesting and 
forceful, and the part of Gaby, who unwittingly 
draws the criminal to his doom, is attractively 
played by Mireille Babin. 


ORD DUNSANY shows once more his 
powers of freakish invention in ‘‘ Lord 
Adrian’ at the Gate Theatre. Fantastic in 


theme, the play is realistically treated and 
plausibly acted. The aged Duke of Fenland and 
Arden, ignoring the many forebodings of his 
equally aged chaplain, takes an injection of the 
gland of an ape and thereby becomes young 
enough to marry his secretary, who bears him a 
son, Lord Adrian. The consequences amply 
fulfil the prophesies of the gentle old Jeremiah, for 
Lord Adrian finds himself more at home in the 
jungle than among men, and begins organising 
an attack upon humanity among the animals. Lord 
Dunsany’s gifts are perhaps mainly of a narrative 
order and it is not until the third act that the play 
becomes really dramatic. But once the crisis is 
reached the author’s ability to handle it is evident 
and the actors make the most of the opportunity 
which good writing affords them. 


A CORONATION EXHIBITION is being 
held by the Royal Society of British Artists 
at the Suffolk Street galleries. The exhibition is 
in the words of the President, Mr. Bertram 
Nicholls, an attempt to illustrate through the work 
of past and present members-something of the 
changing tendencies and modes of thought wit- 
nessed during the seven reigns of the Society’s 
history. The past forms the smaller though more 
interesting side of the exhibition: Millais, 
Leighton, Whistler, Frith and the pre-Raphzlite 
brotherhood are all well represented. The more 
recent work, with the exception of a very few 
ae of outstanding merit such as Sickert’s 
acade of St. Marks, still suffer from that lack of 
individuality which has been a characteristic of 
twentieth century painting in this country. 


N THE CITY much interest has been taken in 
the Government’s attempt to minimise the 
growing menace of ‘‘ share-pushing.’’ Such 
advice can, of course, be only advisory. When 
the law steps in, the mischief has been done and 
as a rule the largest bird has flown, leaving only 
his pigeons to defend themselves as best they can. 
‘* Members of the Stock Exchange are not allowed 
to advertise ’’ any more than doctors or solicitors. 
Any one who claims to be a member of either 
profession is liable to prosecution. Would it not 
be possible to extend this liability to the pusher of 
shares for profit? The liability would not extend 
to those of us who are asked for amateur advice 
and give it, however unwillingly. (If shares go 
up, you get no thanks: if they go down, you get 
all the blame.) Further, would it not be possible 
to relax the rule against advertising, or at all 
events to make the list of qualified stockbrokers 
more accessible, as is the case with doctors, 
solicitors and the clergy? Here we have the 
Medical Directory, the Law List and Crockford, 
but where is there a list of members of the Stock 
Exchange within easy reach of the public? The 
Committee of the Stock Exchange might also 
consider the advisability of extending their adver- 
tising and of offering to send a list of members 
to any investor. Against ignorance and credulity 
one fights in vain; but something might be done 
on these lines to defend impecunious widows and 
persons whose knowledge of finance is weak. The 
very fact that the Government has taken steps is 
surely proof enough of the necessity. 
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Leading Articles 


A SAFE BUDGET 


R. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN’S sixth 
Budget may, in the circumstances of the 
case, be described as sound, safe and orthodox. 
Mr. Baldwin had no need to apply the brakes to 
the financial steadiness of his Chancellor, and the 
last Budget of his Premiership bears the stamp of 
caution which has characterised all his policy 
except in the matter of defence, when he took the 
unwarrantable risks for which we are now paying. 
In spite of one surprise,.which may give rise 
to considerable controversy, it contains no 
revolutionary proposals and no suggestion that our 
economic experts have succeeded in throwing any 
further light into the Cimmerian darkness of 
economic laws. The Chancellor is lucky that he 
has to provide for a vast increase of expenditure 
at a time of increasing prosperity, yet there are not 
wanting warning voices which foreshadow an 
inevitable end to the boom. All! may be well while 
we continue to re-arm, but once that gigantic effort 
has been exhausted, the prophets look forward to 
lean years and, like most prophecies, their 
suggestions for meeting the menace of the future 
are oracular and contradictory. 


It would ill befit those who have been clamouring 
for re-armament to grudge the additional three- 
pence on the Income Tax, though a peace rate of 
five shillings in the pound is an alarming portent. 
The income tax payer will bear his burden as cheer- 
fully as he may, if he is assured that it means, as 
the Chancellor said, ‘‘an ever-quickening approach 
to the goal of safety.’ He could scarcely be 
encouraged by Mr. Duff Cooper’s reply to a 
question on Army Recruiting just before the 
Chancellor’s speech. There has actually been a 
fall in the number of recruits approved for the 
Regular Army—22,802 as against 23,298 for the 
previous year—and 50,000 more men are needed if 
establishment is to be reached by the end of the 
year. We have to face the inevitable handicap of 
working by fits and starts instead of pursuing a 
rational and uniform policy. 


The National Government brought us to the 
verge of disaster when it followed after the will of 
the wisp of disarmament and failed in its most 
urgent duty of opening the eyes of the people to 
the dangers they were running. A heavy price 
has to be paid for this negligence and the chief 
burden falls on one small section of the population. 
The income tax in 1933 was paid by 3,450,000 
persons out of a population of nearly 45 million. 


The Chancellor expressed surprise that the 
acutest minds in the House of Commons and out- 
side failed to anticipate the novelty which he calls 
the National Defence Contribution. Some time 
must elapse before the full significance of this 
measure is worked out and elaborated, and many 
Conservatives gave it a hesitating welcome. The 
memory of the Excess Profits Duty still remains 


and the anomalies and absurdities which arose from 
No one can doubt that the 


its imposition. 


Chancellor was wise to make provision for the 
inevitably rising expenditure in the future, but how 
his exceedingly ingenious proposition may work 
out in practice remains to be_ seen. Mr. 
Chamberlain was insistent that he regarded it as a 
temporary tax, but the Socialists are already glee- 
fully declaring that no living man will see the end 
of it. They see in it so neat a weapon for extort- 
ing money from the taxpayer that they are eager 
to add it to their armoury, not, of course, to 
strengthen this country for any of those quarrels 
into which they are so anxious to force us, but to 
pile up further extravagance in social legislation. 


If this form of taxation proves flexible and con- 
venient, it is long odds that it will survive far 
longer than its inventor survives. A tax is nothing 
more than a convenient means of raising revenue, 
and the Chancellor’s first consideration is the 
amount of revenue it will yield, allowing for cost of 
collection. In this way that temporary war con- 
tribution, the income tax, abideth with us for ever. 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke rather contemptuously of 
a number of suggestions for new taxation put 
forward by those who sought to 


Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to. 


These proposals, which he said were no use to him, 
included a tax on bicycles and a tax on advertise- 
ments : both of these taxes have proved satisfactory 
revenue-producers in France. Cosmetics again are 
surely as fair game as tobacco, and should be no 
more difficult to tax. 


No doubt the new duty on industrial profits will 
lead to the usual battle of wits between the 
Treasury experts and those who wish to evade it. 
There may well be difficulties in estimating an 
effective increase in profits, and disputes promise a 
rosy future for solicitors and accountants who, as 
professional men, will be exempt from the tax 
which benefits them. The curse of the bureaucrat 
is heavy on the land, and what we call progress is 
gradually leading to the extinction of individual 
enterprise. Apparently nothing can set limits to 
the multiplication of the servants of the State, 
unless it be a heavy fall in population, and even 
so their numbers will not decrease in proportion. 
The new measure involves close supervision of 
almost every business in the country and super- 
vision is impossible without supervisors. 


It has always been the boast of Conservatism 
that it preserves the essential of past traditions, 
while opening the road to all the new developments 
that are part and parcel of the natural growth of a 
State. Stagnation is death. Since the days of 
the National Government, there has been a strong 
tendency to tinker with or even sacrifice the 
essentials of our heritage and to ignore those pro- 
cesses of growth which cannot be resisted. _ Is it 
not possible for a democratic party to have a 
thinking department? Opportunism seems to be 
the only guide in the maze of complicated problems 
which have beset us since the war. In the National 
Defence Contribution no provision seems to have 
been made for the development of industries in the 
Special Areas. No doubt the oversight will be 
corrected if it exists, but the average citizen would 
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have better grounds for confidence if the major 
problem of the Special Areas did not so often slip 
out of the Government’s mind. Experts may be 
dangerous, but first-class brains have their value. 

We should all pay our quota to national defence 
with a lighter heart, if we were sure that the money 
will be spent in accordance with a definite policy 
and with that definite subordination of means to 
an end that a dictator can command. 


FRANCO’S ARMADA 


(THERE is a queer change in the Spanish 
situation and in the point of view of our man 
in the street. On the whole British sympathies 
were probably on the side of General Franco when 
the trouble in Spain started. To-day they are 
almost on the side of the Spanish Government. 

Why? In the first place General Franco, who 
has been unlucky as well as, probably, incom- 
petent, could not do his job without calling in his 
legions from Morocco. He called them in. And 
at once the world was presented with that spectacle 
of black men fighting white men, which is one of 
the bugbears of human existence. When Jack 
Johnson beat J. L. Sullivan to pulp, when the 
Japanese overwhelmed the Russians in pitched 
battles, whenever any conflict of white versus 
black or yellow comes into the news, the inherent 
pride and prejudice of a white race is involved. By 
tacit consent the difficulty was recognised and 
evaded in the Great War. There is so much at 
the back of the ordinary man’s mind the fear that, 
in some time unborn, the whites may have to fight 
for their supremacy and even for their existence 
on this planet, that the disposition is always to 
stop any minor anticipation of a final catastrophe. 
We never cherished the imagination of Franco’s 
Moorish legions marching victoriously into 
Madrid over the corpses of the Spaniards they had 
slain. 

But General Franco was compelled to other 
courses equally distasteful to the British notion of 
the rules of the game. He rebelled against a 
Spanish Government which had become the tool 
and mouthpiece of Bolshevised Russia. In the 
beginning he was in arms against masses of his 
countrymen who were aided by Russian guns, a 
Russian air force and Russian soldiery. It was 
natural, perhaps inevitable, that he should seek 
or accept the aid of his natural allies, Germany 
and Italy. But again, in British eyes, he weakened 
his case. If there were not enough Spaniards on 
his side, it seemed all wrong that he should blast 
his way to victory through other Spaniards with 
German shells and Italian bombs. What was 
worse, from his point of view, was that whereas 
the military assistance from Russia was dimin- 
ished as time went on, the military aid from 
Germany and especially-from Italy (which is no 
sure passport to British affections at the present 
time) was greatly increased. 

Then, to complete a process of conversion, 
there comes this insolent schemozzle at Bilbao, 
which has so gravely occupied the attention of the 
House of Commons and of the man in the street. 

The Government have a perfectly good case for 
avoiding anything that might be mistaken for 
intervention or partiality and the case has been 


stated cogently. But even when Sir Samuel Hoare 
was supporting the case as First Lord of the 
Admiralty the ordinary Englishman felt that 
probably Sir Samuel Hoare, almost certainly the 
Navy, and most assuredly he himself, was puzzled, 
angry, and a little ashamed over all this smooth- 
ness of diplomatic inaction. The redoubtable 
‘** Potato Jones ’’ had the guts of the matter in 
him when he said that he had never heard of any 
Spanish navy since the days of the Armada and 
when he obviously thirsted to go into Bilbao with 
his little tramp, with its cargo of spuds, and blow 
the Franco Navy to smithereens with the blast of 
the displeasure and the invective of a British 
skipper. 

We may be degenerate as a race. But we have 
held command of the seas since Trafalgar and it 
is a great shock to us to find that the leader of a 
rebellion in the land of a petty power can say that 
British ships shall not enter ports dominated by 
the guns and mines of his ramshackle squadron. 
A similar situation was presented on the screen 
this week at the Plaza Theatre in a film called 
‘*Our Fighting Navy.” But -there the British 
cruiser with her six-inch guns brought to action 
and destroyed (with a torpedo, it is true) the rebel 
battleship, 15 in. guns and all, which had dared to 
disregard her warning and to shell a British 
consulate. 

The coincidence of film and fact is odd. _Per- 
haps rather too odd for our momentary peace of 
mind. We have at least come firmly to a state of 
public opinion in which we should remain almost 
unmoved if the whole of Spain, with all its polygot 
armies, were to be extinguished by some trick of 
Nemesis. It is intolerable that we should be 
threatened or constrained either by the Bolshevist 
crews who, after murdering their officers, keep the 
warships of the Spanish government more or less 
at sea,.or by the more efficient cruisers which act 
in support of General Franco and his allies. It 
would be disastrous and ridiculous if the blgod of 
a single Sea Scout were to be spilled on account of 
this miserable civil war which mocks at our 
boasted civilisation and brings peace _ into 
jeopardy. A curse on both their houses! 


SEAMEN OF TO-MORROW 


(THE jetty from the Thames bank at Greenhithe 

down to the waiting pulling boat appeared 
to be covered with seaweed and barnacles. But 
the lights of H.M.S. Worcester flickered most 
romantically through the winter mist, so I stepped 
boldly on. Feeling rather like Sir Francis Drake 
on his way to the Golden Hind, I was rowed 
across by Cadets to the largest wooden ship now 
afloat. Captain Steele, the Captain-Superintendent 
of the Worcester, who won his V.C. in the Baltic 
during the war, was waiting for me, and we dined 
in what used to be the Ward Room. Through 
the old gun ports I could see the lights of passing 
liners going down with the tide, and over coffee 
Captain Steele told me something of the life of the 
Cadets aboard. 

The Worcester training consists chiefly for boys 
who will later follow the sea as a profession. But 
the educational scheme includes also those 
destined for the University or for a business life. 
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All Cadets receive a general education first, then 
they branch off into special courses. If they wish 
to join the Merchant Service, they enter the 
Nautical Form, where their studies become 
largely navigational and mathematical. If their 
ambition is the Royal Navy, they enter on a 
special Worcester-Dartmouth scheme, and receive 
individual instruction. 

Lately an aviation scheme has been started. 
After two years’ training in the Worcester, the 
Cadet proceeds to the Air Service Training Ltd., 
near Southampton, which is the only flying school 
in the world to give instruction in every branch of 
aviation, or to the Royal Air Force for a short 
commission. After leaving this Cadets may be- 
come pilots in Imperial Airways. 

All Cadets receive instruction in seamanship. 
Life on board the Worcester develops a ship sense 
automatically, but in addition Cadets are 
instructed in such matters as taking a sounding 
and heaving the lead. The management of a 
boat under oars is taught by a regular routine of 
pulling boats between the Worcester and the 
shore. As a Cadet becomes more advanced he is 
initiated into the mysteries of sail-making, the 
working of anchors and the lowering of boats at 
sea. The final stage includes the stowing of 
cargo, the manceuvring of steamships under 
various conditions at sea, and the important 
subject of rescue work. 

Sport enters largely into the life of the Cadets. 
Opposite the Worcester, in the grounds of Ingress 
Abbey, are five playing fields, six tennis courts, 
three cricket pitches and a full sized swimming 
bath. During the winter, rugger and hockey are 
played, and in the summer cricket, tennis and 
water polo. I saw all over the Worcester—the 
billiard room, the library, the Chart room, the 
Mess room and the hammocks on the lower deck. 
As I said goodbye to Captain Steele, I was con- 
vinced that this was the place to go to school. The 
atmosphere was one of happiness with discipline. 
Cadets avoid that sense of the complete and final 
background of school life, which the average 
public school man spends the rest of his life in 
losing. 


ROBERT COLVILLE. 
THE NEW BROOKLANDS 


(THE first motor-racing course in the world was 

born thirty years ago next June. It was 
due chiefly to the late Mr. H. F. Locke King, who 
owned a beautiful estate at Weybridge, part of 
which, in order to enable the British motor 
industry to forge ahead, he allowed to be made 
into a vast concrete track, covering 2} miles, at a 
cost of £150,000. To-day Brooklands is known 
all the world over. 

On Tuesday last, his widow, Dame Ethel Locke 
King, cut the tape to open a new circuit, on which 
the first run was made by Mr. S. F. Edge, in a 
Napier car of similar vintage to that in which he 
created a 24-hour world’s record in 1907, on the 
original track. As I watched the venerable car 
round the track it brought back many memories of 
the time when British cars began to lead the world. 
Automobiles became popular on the Continent 


before the conservative Englishman would have 
anything to do with the ‘“ new-fangled 
contraptions.”’ 

I began to wonder which was the first car intro- 
duced into this country, and an old copy of the 
Saturday Review, dated July 20th, 1895, gets very 
near the solution. In it, Mr. Frederick R. Sims 
tells how he accompanied the Hon. Evelyn Ellis 
on his 34 h.p. Panhard and Levassor from 
Southampton to Datchet, near Windsor. Many 
hold that Ellis can justly claim to have introduced 
cars to the British public. 

**. . .. We set forth at exactly 9.26 a.m. and 
out of 133 horses we passed on the road, only two 
little ponies did not seem to appreciate the 
innovation,’’ wrote Mr. Sims. ‘‘ It was very 
pleasing to go along the delightful roads towards 
Virginia Water at speeds varying from 3 to 20 
miles per hour .... We passed through Datchet 
and arrived in front of the entrance hall of Mr. 
Ellis’s house at 6 o’clock, thus completing our 
enjoyable journey of 56 miles—the first ever made 
by a petroleum motor carriage in this country—in 
5 hours 32 minutes, exclusive of stoppages. The 
average speed we attained was 9.84 miles per hour, 
the usual travelling speed being between 8 and 12 
miles per hour. ... Whole villages turned out 
to behold, open-mouthed, the new marvel of 
locomotion.” 

After that, cars began to grow in popularity, 
but it was many years before people began to cease 
asking, ‘‘ Where do you light the fire?” There 
was still a general impression that the wheels were 
rotated by steam force ! 

It was eventually Brooklands, however, that put 
Britain ahead of the rest of the world. It was 
fitting that the first run on the new racing circuit 
on Tuesday last should have been made by Mr. 
Edge, for he was the first man to average 
60 m.p.h. for twenty-four hours when he opened 
the original course. The terrific task he set him- 
self can be realised when one reflects that that was 
thirty years ago! His total mileage was 1,581. 
Then on February 15th, 1913, another British 
driver, Mr. Percy Lambert, set out to be the first 
man to attain 100 miles per hour. He actually 
reached 103.8 miles per hour, but later on the same 
day he was killed while practising. 

in post-war days Britain forged ahead with its 
fine Bentley cars, manned by Sir Henry Birkin, 
Barnato, Dr. Benjafield, Jack and Clive Dunfee 
and Jack Barclay. They achieved much for 
British motoring, as did the late Sir Henry 
Seagrave and Sir Malcolm Campbell in more 
spectacular manner. All this, though confined to 
the very British sport of motor racing, is an ex- 
ample of the courage and indefatigable energy of 
our pioneers to put Britain in the lead in one of 
the greatest developments of the twentieth century. 

Modern political developments have shown that 
we could not have re-armed with such haste had 
it not been for the resources of our own motor car 
manufacturers, who are responsible for the em- 
ployment of nearly 1,500,000 persons at an average 
wage rapidly approaching £5 a week. Is it not 
right, therefore, to support ourselves by buying 
cars made only in this country? 
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Books of The Day 


A LEAGUE ANTAGONIST 


FRIENDS and critics of the League of 

Nations are for the most part agreed 
that it is in need of reform. Its most fanatical 
champions would seek that reform in the 
direction of increasing the League’s powers 
of interference in every international dispute 
through the strengthening of its ‘‘ sanctions,”’ 
while those who see danger in the tendencies of 
the League, when composed of only three of the 
seven Great Powers, to take over the duty of 
dragooning the world into peace and goodwill, 
would rigidly confine its activities in the future to 
the formulation of practical plans for mitigating 
international rivalries and animosities. The 
League’s most adverse critics would, of course, not 
be content with even this drastic limitation of its 
activities. The true remedy, they argue, for the 
League’s failures and for the mischief and troubles 
it has caused would be to end not to mend it. 

The Comte de Saint-Aulaire, formerly French 
Ambassador in London, is of this way of thinking 
and he has set forth his views in a vigorously 
worded indictment which is all the more readable 
because of the author’s gift for striking metaphor 
and epigram (‘‘ Geneva Versus Peace,’ translated 
by Francis Jackson, Sheed and Ward, 7s. 6d.). He 
holds that the chief victims of the League are 
England and France, and the former has suffered 
and is likely to suffer more from it than 
the latter. It has not only disarmed England 
“‘ materially and morally,’? but it has even 
deprived the English Government of its 
control of domestic policy ‘‘ more completely 
than of its foreign policy.” “In official 
declarations this ritual phrase is often heard, ‘ The 
League is the corner stone of English politics.’ It 
is rather its stumbling block.’ As ‘‘ the instru- 
ment of the Soviets,’ the League is ‘‘ more 
dangerous for England than for France. Her 
Empire is more vulnerable than ours to com- 
munism. It is, moreover, menaced by Russian 
imperialism which has become more virulent since 
it entered into combination with the revolutionary 
propaganda.” 

M. de Saint-Aulaire goes on to declare that “‘ in 
the hierarchy of infamy Geneva has a higher place 
than Moscow. The crime of the League is even 
more Satanic, for it is a crime against the spirit 
and the heart of humanity more than against its 
flesh: it has diverted the ideal.’? The real diffi- 
culty to-day, he considers, lies not in knowing 
what ought to be done, but in doing it. It isa 
question of creating that enlightened spirit of inter- 
national goodwill without which no genuine 
League of Nations is possible and which, if it 
existed to-day, would have already solved all the 
problems that required solving and so rendered 
useless the establishment of a League. To 
achieve the goal it is necessary ‘‘ to travel along a 
_ road like the roads of the Duke of Lorraine, short 
but good, and then to extend it over territory 
already surveyed and prepared; not to undertake, 
along with the authors of the Covenant, a voyage 
round the world in the stratosphere.”’ 


M. de Saint-Aulaire believes that Anglo. 
French-Belgian solidarity, alive and _ fully 
organised,’’ would have an irresistible attraction 
for Italy, Poland and the Little Entente and 
that ‘‘ sooner or later a league so formed would 
double its attractive powers and would draw 
Germany herself into the orbit of its constellation. 
This road alone leads to a rapprochement between 
France and Germany. It offers the only possible 
chance of saving our civilisation and of saving 
Germany from herself, by getting her to co- 
operate in peace and in the common work of 
humanity.’’ Even if one may not agree that 
M. de Saint-Aulaire’s.‘‘ short and good road ”’ is 
the right or only one to take, the point of view 
he presents is particularly interesting as coming 
from a distinguished French diplomat and sincere 
Anglophile. 


Literary censorship, in the sense of pre- 
publication supervision and control, does not 
exist in England. But restraint on publication 
is actually exercised in a variety of ways: 
through prosecution under the law of ‘* obscene 
libel,’’ through the veto of circulating libraries, 
through confiscations and ‘‘ warnings ’’ by the 
police and through the vigilance of the customs 
authorities. That restraint often defeats its own 
object. The banning of a book, however 
mediocre, usually serves to enhance its importance, 
to send its sales elsewhere soaring up sky-high 
and to cause it to be imported clandestinely from 
abroad. And since magistrates and police are not 
invariably qualified to act as literary or moral 
censors or as experts in ethics, their judgments 
and actions may and not infrequently do entail a 
considerable amount of hardship and annoyance 
for both authors and publishers. The reader of 
modern books who finds in them (and especially 
in the modern novel) blatantly crude expressions 
and the open discussion of topics formerly held 
taboo may be inclined perhaps to be a little 
sceptical regarding the severity of the restraint 
about which authors and publishers complain and 
for that reason one may welcome a useful little 
book which briefly but comprehensively, if also a 
trifle provocatively, surveys the whole subject from 
the legal, literary, scientific and social. angles— 
‘** The Banned Books of England,’’ by Alec Craig 
(Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.). 

The liberty for which Milton argued so 
eloquently was, in the main, the liberty to discuss 


religion and to-day that liberty has been conceded’ 


to an extent that would probably startle the author 
of the Areopagitica were he to return to life. Our 
modern problem is one concerning the amount of 
license to be accorded to sex discussion and here, 
too, it must be admitted that the standards of the 
general opinion of the day are in considerable 
advance of those prevalent when the Obscene 
Publications Act of 1857 was passed. Mr. Craig’s 
main objection is to the Cockburn interpretation 
of that Act and he puts in a plea for going back to 
Lord Chief Justice Campbell’s definition of 
obscenity: ‘‘ Written for the single purpose of 
corrupting the morals of youth and of a nature 
calculated to shock the common feelings of 
decency in any well-regulated mind.’’ For the 
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rest, he is conscious of the fact that public opinion 
has its prejudices and pins his hopes on ‘‘ more 
sex education.” 

* * 


James Skene of Rubislaw was an intimate and 
life-long friend of Sir Walter Scott. He was also 
a great traveller and something of an artist : Scott 
described Skene as ‘‘ for a gentleman the best 
draughtsman I ever knew.”’ In 1802-3 Skene 
visited Germany, Switzerland, France, Italy, 
Sicily, Malta and other countries, keeping a 
Journal to record his impressions and illustrating 
it with a number of sketches. Scott contemplated 
having parts of this Journal published in the 
Quarterly and also tried to arrange for the repro- 
duction of some of Skene’s sketches. Nothing, 
however, came of these projects. The Journal 
and sketches have since descended to Skene’s 

reat-grandson, Mr. M. W. Skene-Taylor of 

eith Marischal, and with his permission excerpts 
from the Journal, together with some of Skene’s 
sketches, are now published under the title ‘‘Italian 
Journey,” with a preface by that well-known 
authority on Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. J. C. 
Grierson (International Publishing Co., 10s. 6d.). 
Skene, as Sir Herbert points out, saw much the 
same Italy as did Addison a hundred years before 
him —a_ beautiful climate, ruins, churches, 
ceremonies, misgovernment, idleness and poverty. 
But he had also what Addison had not, an oppor- 
tunity of seeing something at close hand of Italian 
society and was astonished by the laxity of morals 
among the married women. This lively and 
picturesque record of Skene’s travels and ex- 
periences in Italy will assuredly whet the reader’s 
appetite for further excerpts from his Journal and 
one may hope that these will not be long delayed 
in making their appearance. 


* * * 


The inside story of the world’s most famous 
casino is one that few men can be better equipped 
for telling than General Pierre Polovtsoff, 
President of the International Sporting Club, 
whose memories of Monte Carlo go back some 30 
years. And certainly, with a vast fund of anecdote 
at his command and a remarkable ease of express- 
ing himself in English, the General makes a most 
entertaining business of the job. His ‘‘ Monte 
Carlo Casino ’’ (Stanley Paul, illustrated) tells us 
all about the Casino’s past and present, how it is 
run, the systems that have been tried there and 
the swindles that have been perpetrated and the 
superstitions to which most gamblers are subject. 
As regards suicides, it may surprise most people to 
learn ‘‘ the prosaic truth that the suicide rate at 
Monte Carlo is no higher than that of any town 
of equivalent population.’”’ Perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary story of luck that the General has to 
tell is that of the French lady who, sitting on the 
restaurant terrace, above the then roofless summer 
casino, found a 100-franc chip in her bag and 
threw it away in disgust forgetting that the tables 
were below. The discarded chip fell on number 
eight at the roulette table just as the croupier was 
chanting ‘‘ Rien ne va plus’’ and, of course, 
number eight duly turned up! The lady was paid 
“even though her method of staking was, to say 
the least, rather unorthodox.” 


Collections of essays and literary sketches are 
not perhaps to everyone’s taste, but to those who 
enjoy dipping into a book of this sort ‘‘ New and 
Old Essays 1820-1935,’’ edited by Mr. R. W. 
Jepson (Longmans, Green and Co., 3s. 6d.), 
should appeal both for the excellence and the 
variety of the selection. The older essays are 
taken from the writings of Washington Irving, 
Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Dickens and 
Thackeray ; the newer ones from contributions by 
G. K. Chesterton, Galsworthy, Ronald A. Knox 
and Edmund Blunden. 

Another admirable collection, also from Messrs. 
Longmans, is “ Still Lighter Essays’ (selected 
and edited by A. J. Merson, 2s. 6d.). This con- 
tains essays by Addison, Goldsmith, de Quincey, 
Lamb and Hazlitt, and by modern writers such as 
E. V. Lucas, A. C. Benson, A. A. Milne, Karel 
Capek and G. M. Trevelyan. 

Dr. Arthur Compton Rickett’s volume of what 
for want of a better term we can call sketches— 
“Portraits and Personalities’? (Selwyn and 
Blount, illustrated, 12s. 6d.)—is divided into 
four parts: Portraits, Enthusiasms, Personalities 
and Personalia and an Appendix of Rossetti- 
Swinburne letters. While the contents of this 
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book may appear to be somewhat of a jumble, 
the reader will probably discover, as the present 
reviewer has done, much to interest him in Dr. 
Compton-Rickett’s intimate studies of well-known 
literary and other personages and also in his shrewd 
comments on the work of those writers for whose 
genius he has conceived a special enthusiasm. 


NEW NOVELS 


Mr. Karlton Kelm’s first novel, ‘‘ The Cherry 
Bed,’’ gave evidence of a gift for clever por- 
traiture, the Grandma Corley of the tale, with her 
pluck, kind heart and sharp tongue, being a truly 
delightful character study. In his new book 
‘* Brother ’’ (Harrap) the scene is also laid in 
America and the story is one of a man’s endeavour 
to free himself from the thralldom of three sisters 
and marry the woman of his choice, a Roman 
Catholic who is divorcing her husband. Religious 
complications add to the brother’s difficulties and 
when these are straightened out the issue becomes 
a direct one, between his love and his responsibili- 
ties to sisters who have claims upon him. The 
situation is eventually saved for the harassed 
brother by the youngest of his sisters. It is a fine 
story remarkable both for the excellence of its 
portraits and the crispness of its telling. 

From Roman Britain to the present-day de- 
pressed areas is a long step in time, but Mr. F. W. 
Lister’s imagination is quite equal to bridging the 
distance, without apparent effort. As a contrast 
with his four legionaries in his first novel, ‘* These 
Four Shall Die,’’ we have in its successor, 
Shadow Over Spennylam ”’ (Muller), a hero 
belonging to a working class chapel-going family 
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We have nothing but praise.—The Times 

The book is a masterpiece.—Morning Post 

This fine discriminating essay.—Daily Telegraph 

Full of freshness and the joy of life—The Guardian 
The best account in English.—Saturday Review 


in a modern Durham township. But just as in the 
first book we had vividly reproduced the life and 
atmosphere of the old Roman camps, so here, too, 
in the second novel there is the same skill in filling 
in the background and presenting live and 
interesting character. 

“* Red Tie in the Morning ’’ by Somerset de 
Chair (Hutchinson) is a brilliant and witty 
political extravaganza, enlivened by the author’s 
own pen and ink drawings. It is in the form of a 
politician’s after-dinner dream, mad enough to 
permit of tilting at all kinds of windmills. The 
author is one of the youngest of our M.P.’s. 

Miss Prudence O’Shea’s ‘‘ Warm Autumn ” 
(Herbert Jenkins) has for its theme the spiritual 
conflict arising out of an unhappy marriage which 
one party to it refuses to dissolve. In this case 
the fault lies with a selfish, egotistical wife and the 
inevitable consequence is that the husband finds 
consolation elsewhere for the happiness he has 
missed in marriage and the children have to 
suffer. Then comes a rather unexpected develop- 
ment which must be left to Miss O’Shea’s readers 
to discover. Suffice it to say that her treatment of 
a by no means uncommon theme is both original 
and convincing. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


‘Under Five Eagles,’’ by Lola Kinel (Put- 
nam, illustrated, 12s. 6d.); ‘‘ Restless Jungle,’’ by 
Mary L. Jobe Akeley (Harrap, illustrated, 
10s. 6d.); ‘‘ Thames Portrait,’ by E. Arnot 
Robertson (with photographs by H. E. Turner) 
(Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 15s.); ‘‘ The Art of 
Life,’? by Count Hermann Keyserling (authorised 
translation by K. S. Shelvankar (Selwyn and 
Blount, 15s.); ‘‘ Belgrade Slant,’’ by John D. E. 
Evans (Hurst and Blackett, 5s.); ‘‘ The King: 
The Story and Splendour of British Monarchy,” 
by W. S. Shears (Hutchinson, illustrated, 6s.); 
A Headmaster Reflects,’”” by Guy Kendall 
(Hodge, 7s. 6d.); ‘‘ Eighteenth Century London 
Life,””’ by Rosamond Boyne-Powell (Murray, 
15s.); Short Stories by Modern 
Writers,”’ edited by R. W. Jepson (Longmans, 
3s. 6d.). 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 
An interesting addition to Coronation literature 


_ will be ‘‘ When Victoria Began to Reign” by 


Miss Margaret Lambert. This is announced by 
Messrs. Faber and Faber for the end of the month. 
With the aid of illustrations collected by Miss 
Enid Marx and of extracts from contemporary 
newspapers and diaries and other sources the 
author sets out to present the actual social scene 
at the time of another Coronation a hundred years 

0. 

The Oxford University Press have almost ready 
a posthumous book by the sixth Marquess of 
Lansdowne entitled ‘‘ Glenerought and the Petty- 
Fitzmaurices.’’ This portrays life in Kerry in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

On April 29th Messrs. Faber and Faber will 
publish ‘‘ Elephant Dance,’’ by Mrs. Frances 
Hubbard Flaherty—the story behind the new film 
“* Elephant Boy.” 

Sir Bernard Pares’ revised edition of his 
“History of Russia’’ will be published by 
Messrs. Sounthan Cape in the near future. 


os 
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Round the Empire 


IMPERIAL IMMIGRATION 


HAT Dominion opinion is becoming 
increasingly enthusiastic regarding the 
benefits likely to accrue from well-thought out and 
organised immigration schemes must be obvious, 
one imagines, by now even to the ‘‘ wait and see ”’ 
sceptics of Whitehall. General M. L. Hornby 
has recently been in Canada and he has received 
considerable support, it would appear, from three 
of the provincial Governments of Canada for the 
immigration and settlement plan he is fathering. 
That plan is one of organised, financial and super- 
vised settlement. It asks for no _ financial 
assistance from the provincial or Dominion 


- Governments. It only asks for free grants of 


vacant Crown lands and a few privileges for settlers 
such as exemption from taxation on improvements 
for a period of years, the help of expert agricultural 
advice and the provision of schools and roads 
‘“‘ where these are not already in existence.’’ The 
Governments of British Columbia, Nova Scotia 
and Saskatchewan have all expressed their general 
approval of the Hornby plan and have notified the 
Federal Government to this effect. The Saskatche- 
wan Premier has also given his full endorsement 
to the Resolution of the Saskatchewan Immigration 
and Settlement Convention, held at Saskatoon last 
September, expressing the view that ‘‘ the time has 
now come when the Canadian Government should 
get in touch with His Majesty’s Government of 
Great Britain with a view to putting forward a 
scheme for the voluntary redistribution of the white 
people of the Empire and thereby creating a 
stimulation of shipping and trade under the flag.”’ 


UNION’S FIGHTING AIRMEN 


The South African Defence scheme is largely 
concerned with creating an efficient Air Force, and 
interesting details have just been announced in 
Cape Town regarding the plans for establishing 
a reserve of fully trained fighting pilots. This 
reserve will comprise some 1,000 men in five years’ 
time and it is estimated that the total cost of 
training, which is to fall on the Government, will 
amount to close on £1,000,000 or £1,000 per head. 
The pupil-pilots will be paid 5s. a day, plus about 
4s. a day for allowances, during the time they are 
undergoing continuous training at the Central 
Flying School in Pretoria. Ten flying clubs and 
private schools are co-operating with the Govern- 
ment and the pupils will have their flying 
experience in various centres—Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Durban, Pretoria, Bloemfontein, 
Kimberley and East London. The reserve is 
being recruited from University students, civil 
servants and other walks of life. The University 
students will form the largest element in the 
reserve, because it is felt that they can devote more 
time to their training than men working for their 
living. Their course of training will be more 
intensive and shorter than that of the other 
pupil-pilots. 


AUSTRALIA AND ITALIANS 


The volume of Italian migration to northern 
Queensland in recent years will astonish even many 
Australians. Official figures show that Italian- 
born immigrants who arrived in this area between 
1926 and 1936 numbered 13,500. In the circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that the Commonwealth 
is considering the advisability of restricting the 
entry of Italians. Such a decision would imply 
no want of confidence in the value of Italians as 
settlers. On the contrary, they have done admir- 
able work in northern Queensland, and the 
development of the thriving sugar industry there is 
largely attributable to their influence. They 
appear to be specially equipped to withstand the 
rigours of the sub-tropical climate, and to 
a peculiar aptitude for success in an industry which 
yields its rewards only in return for the most 
diligent labour. 


However, it would not be wise for a country with 
Australia’s small population to permit too heavy 
an infiltration of the people of any one foreign 
stock. Experience has shown that Italians are 
readily absorbed into the national communities in 
which they settle. In Australia to-day there are 
many thousands of valuable citizens, thoroughly 
Australian in thought and action, whose fathers 
and mothers arrived in the Commonwealth com- 
paratively a few years ago as poor immigrants from 
Italy. Nevertheless, Australia would do wisely to 
call a halt before northern Queensland falls entirely 
under Italian influence. It would be undesirable 
if a colony were to develop there in which the 
predominant strain was not British. Moreover, 
the sugar industry, assisted by generous legislation 
which involves a financial burden shared by all the 
taxpayers of the Commonwealth, is flourishing, 
and it is not unreasonable to hope that, if a further 
expansion is desired, Australians or British migrant 
farmers will be given the chance to develop it and 
share in the rewards. The Italians who have 
played such a big part in establishing the industry 
on an efficient basis need not suffer by any form of 
restriction designed to achieve this end. 


NEW ZEALAND UNDER FIRE 


It is not surprising that New Zealand’s London 
representatives are incensed by recent comments in 
the city columns of a London newspaper on the 
financial policy of the Dominion’s Labour Govern- 
ment. A modicum of alarm is no doubt blended 
with their resentment, for such comments as these 
are calculated to exercise a grave influence on the 
confidence of British investors in the soundness of 
New Zealand’s credit. ‘‘ Only the views of inex- 
perienced idealists and fanatics are given any 
consideration in New Zealand to-day,’’ the critic 
wrote. ‘* Accordingly not only should investors 
not purchase New Zealand Government Bonds, but 
they should avoid securities of commercial enter- 
prises dealing exclusively with that country.” 
Examination of the facts suggests that such an 
attack is unjustified. It might, without extra- 
vagance, be described as fantastic. 


Quotations for New Zealand securities at present 
compare satisfactorily with those for English and 
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Australian securities. No other indication should 
be required of the confidence of reputable investors. 
Further, the assurance of a budget surplus, to 
which reference has already been made in these 
columns, is plain evidence of the care of the Labour 
Administration’s stewardship to date. No 
responsible member of the Cabinet, least of all Mr. 
Nash, the Minister of Finance, has shown the 
slightest disposition to believe that monetary 
juggling will help New Zealand to achieve 
prosperity. The marketing policy, while by no 
means perfect in the view of even many friendly 
critics, is designed chiefly to ensure the producer 
a return which will enable him to continue working 
the land. The aim at least is irreproachable from 
the viewpoint of a country whose prosperity is 
conditioned by the prosperity of its primary pro- 
ducers. Nothing that the New Zealand Govern- 
ment has yet done has suggested that it is imbued 
with the wildcat economic philosophies which have 
proved so costly to people of certain other 
Dominions under Socialist rule. In any circum- 
stances, the Savage Government is entitled to 
expect that it will not be condemned until it begins 
to commit serious economic blunders. 


CANADA’S GOLD MINES 


Canada’s gold mines are now among the most 
profitable undertakings in the world. In 1924 the 
Dominion produced gold to the value of slightly 
more than £8,600,000—basing her production on 
the present price. Last year, however, this figure 
had leaped to £26,000,000, or roughly one third of 
the whole of the Dominion’s total mineral output. 
No fewer than 32 new gold properties were pro- 
ducing gold last year and many more old workings 
were re-opened, giving work to thousands of 
people ; providing a stimulus to new forms of trans- 
port; creating demands for foodstuffs and equip- 
ment and generally accelerating the pace of 
Canada’s economic recovery. At the end of last 
year the gold milling plants were treating roughly 
37,000 tons of ore daily, an increase of over 4,000 
tons on the 1935 figures. Small wonder that the 
dividends paid by the gold mines last year were 
the highest in the history of the industry, amount- 
ing to £7,080,000, an increase of more than 
£1,200,000 in twelve months. These figures com- 
pare with £640,000 in 1926 and £2,400,000 in 1930. 


Canada is now the third largest producer of gold 
in the world, being excelled only by South Africa 
and Russia. The United States takes fourth 
place. But the demand for gold is still unsatis- 
fied and prospectors in Canada are pushing 
further and further north to places where previous 
exploitation was found to be impossible owing to 
the vast distances to be covered. Impelled by 
rich reward, however, Canada is now exploiting to 
the full the facilities of the aeroplane. Transport 
has now taken wings, while mapping and pre- 
liminary survey work are also carried out from the 
air, enabling the mining prospector with even a 
superficial ability to read maps to gather data and 
to see what type of country he will have to 
negotiate. 


Through these means townships spring up, as 
it were, in a night and produce gold in the morn- 
ing. Noranda in 1921, for example, had a popula- 


tion of 700; now it is well over 4,000. At 
Timmins, Ontario, the population sprang in the 
same period from under 4,000 to over 17,000. Sud. 
bury saw her citizens increase from 8,600 to over 
23,000. Other instances could be multiplied; an 
increase of 120 per cent. in the last fifteen years is 
a commonplace. 


MORE EMPIRE TOBACCO 


During last year a commodity produced in 
Canada and valued at £14,000,000 went up in 
smoke. As it was tobacco, however, the loss was 
a substantial gain. The growing of tobacco is now 
a flourishing industry in the Dominion, being 

rown since the early French-Colonial days. 
Fnitial public opinion was so strongly opposed to 
what was regarded as a not very wholesome habit 
that the farmers grew very little. Eventually 
Government encouragement was forthcoming and 
to-day the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has pro- 
duced figures which show that the output last year, 
including excise duties, was valued at nearly 
£14,000,000, representing an increase of 5 per cent. 
over the previous year. The cigarettes produced 
numbered 5,324,953,000, valued at over £8,000,000. 
Smoking tobacco came next in importance with 
19,803,023 Ibs. valued at £3,952,484, followed by 
120,508,000 cigars valued at £1,031,725: chewing 
tobacco—apparently the habit still survives in some 
parts of the world—2,896,000 Ibs. worth £585,395, 
and snuff 773,692 lbs. worth £209,172. 

The material used in the industry during 1935 
had a value of £3,940,277, of which £3,037,264 was 
for raw leaf tobacco. All told, the tobacco 
industry consumed 38,929,237 pounds of raw leaf 
tobacco. The majority of this was of Canadian 
origin, only 7,570,315 lbs. being imported. 


BANTU AND THEIR CATTLE 


Southern Rhodesia’s natives own too many 
cattl—one and a half million head—but are 
proving. themselves capable of appreciating 
scientific methods of farming. This is a point 
brought out in the annual report just issued by the 
Colony’s Chief Native Commissioner, Mr. Charles 
Bullock. He notes that as recently as seven years 
ago the native population was almost in a static 
condition. But now the demands for guidance and 
action are urgent. The Government has grown 
no fewer than eleven different crops on demonstra- 
tion plots in the native reserves. ‘‘ In my opinion 
we need economic crops with cash markets,”’ he 
adds, ‘‘ so that the natives may benefit themselves 
and the State by increased productivity in the 
same way as they should do as wage earners.” 

Turning to the subject of cattle he observes that 
last year the natives sold 94,480. Even so, over- 
stocking is a baffling difficulty due to a mental 
attitude towards the possession of mere numbers 
of cattle which arises ‘‘ from very deep-seated 
Bantu ideals.’’ Mr. Bullock, however, does not 
despair of getting the natives to realise the advant- 
age of quality more than the mere quantity of these 
cattle: ‘‘ For,’’ he says, ‘‘ commonsense is on the 
side of reform and the Bantu are not fools.”” The 
Government aims at getting the natives to kill and 
eat their surplus stock ‘‘'so as to make meat a 
regular addition to their diet ’’ and so reduce their 
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surplus stock, which at present is apt to overgraze 
and ruin their pasturage. Much work, mainly of 
an investigation nature, has been done during the 
ear in the matter of general education for the 
natives and concord with missionary institutions 
‘was achieved on important matters. 


SINO-BURMESE FRONTIER 


In April, 1935, the Governments of Great 
Britain and India and the Chinese Government 
agreed to the establishment of a joint Commission 
with a neutral chairman (Col. Iselin) appointed by 
the League of Nations, to determine the southern 
section of the boundary between Burma and the 
Chinese province of Yunnan. The territory 
mostly in dispute was the wild Wa country, in- 
habited by the Wa tribes of head hunters. 


According to the Calcutta Statesman, the joint 
Commission has now completed its investigations. 
It is understood that a satisfactory settlement of 
the frontier line has been reached and only the 
formal sanction to the agreement remains to be 
given by the two Governments concerned. The 
delimitation of the gap in the frontier line between 
the two countries now completes a clear boundary 
between Burma and China extending from north 
to south for nearly 1,200 miles. 


INSULT TO BURMA’S WOMEN 


A resolution strongly resenting British papers 
advertising the Padaungs with Mills’ Circus as 
‘‘giraffe-necked Burmese women’”’ was passed at a 
recent Rangoon meeting of the Burmese Women’s 
League which members of the Bramah Saria 
Women’s Association attended. The meeting was 
of the opinion that such an expression lowered the 
prestige of Burmese women, particularly when 
Burma was starting on a new constitution. Daw 
Mya Shwe, Inspectress of Schools, said that the 
Padaungs were mistaken for Burmese because 
they were hill tribes of Burma. Actually, how- 
ever, they were a race apart and with the Kachins 
could not be called Burmese just as Red Indians 
were never called ‘‘ Americans.”” Daw Ma Ma, 
honorary secretary to the Women’s League, said 
that Burma was quite up-to-date, her daughters 
being barristers, doctors, Government officers, 
municipal councillors and legislators. Nor were 
Burmese girls behind the times in the matter of 
athletics. 


I.M.S. UNDER NEW CONSTITUTION 


A communique has been issued at New Delhi 
defining the functions and composition of the 
Indian Medical Service under the new Constitu- 
tion. The Services sub-committee of the first 
Round Table Conference, it may be recalled, 
recommended the abolition of the civil branch of 
the I.M.S., subject to the maintenance of the 
tights of persons appointed before the new Consti- 
tution came into force, and suggested (1) that in 
order to provide a war time reserve, the provinces 
of the future should impose a liability to military 
Service on a sufficient number of their offiecrs and 
(2) that the provinces should take steps to recruit 
a fair and adequate number of British officers to 
meet the requirements of the Army and British 


officials in India and pay them such salaries as 
would bring about this result. 


The acceptance of these proposals would have 
involved the gradual extinction of the civil branch 
of the I.M.S. and would also have raised the 
question whether it would be practicable to con- 
tinue the I.M.S. as a purely military medical 
service. This question, in turn, necessitated a 
review of the whole military medical organisation, 
both during peace and war time. Still further 
complications were introduced by the impending 
separation of Burma, the conversion of the 
N.-W.F. Province into a Governor’s province and 
the constitution of the new provinces of Sind and 
Orissa. A careful investigation of these problems, 
consultations with local Governments and corres- 
pondence with the Secretary of State, have now 
resulted in a new scheme. 


According to this the number of I.M.S. officers 
which the various provinces will be required 
to employ will eventually be reduced to 
160, of whom 122 will be British and 38 Indian. 
The number of appointments as Civil Surgeons 
to be reserved for British officers in the provinces 
will be 62 for the whole of India, including 31 
specialists. Posts of a defined character, but not 
specified, will also be reserved for British officers, 
but 10 of these will be junior appointments. No 
administrative posts in the provinces, except that 
of Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Peshawar 
(who will also be responsible for the medical 
administration of the tribal areas) will be reserved 
for I.M.S. officers. 


SCHOOL BOY TOURISTS 


The party of public school boys from the United 
Kingdom, who are now touring Southern 
Rhodesia, are having a great time. They have 
visited Rhodes’ grave in the Matopos Mountains 
and the mysterious ruins at Zimbabwe. The 
Victoria Falls are being kept to the last. “If I 
had to return to Rhodesia it would be to have a 
good go at gold mining,”’ said one lad, during 
the stay in Bulawayo. They had seen the great 
Johannesburg mines, but these were so huge and 
complicated that there was nothing to show that 
gold was being produced. On the smaller 

hodesian mines, however, ‘‘ You can see the 
whole thing, almost all at once. It looks more 
like gold mining.” 

Another of the boys declared his choice to be 
citrus farming. This was due, he explained, to 
the visit he had paid to the Mazoe Citrus Estate, 
more than to a desire to grow oranges and grape 
fruit. ‘‘ The Golden Stairs,’’ he said, referring 
to the road from Salisbury to this farm, ‘‘ was one 
of the things we had not heard about, but in the 
way of roads with a view it’s one of the finest we 
have seen. As for the dam between the hills— 
well, it’s not much use trying to describe it.”’ 


Baron Von O6ertzen, a director of the Motor 
Union of Germany, discussing motoring condi- 
tions in Southern Rhodesia after a visit to the 
colony, said he “‘ definitely considered the main 
roads in Southern Rhodesia to be the best in 
South Africa.” 
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Letters to the Editor 


SOIL FERTILITY 


Sir,—The British Isles should be self-supporting 
for her food supplies. . This depends on several 
factors, and one of them is the fertility of the soil, 
which in accordance with the opinion of some 
agricultural experts has deteriorated so consider- 
ably that it cannot produce the required quantity 
and quality of crops. This is due to artificial, and 
not natural, manure having been used for very 
many years. The medical experts of some 
countries are of the opinion that human food 
derived directly or indirectly from soil with artificial 
manure causes physical deterioration and also 
diseases, such as appendicitis. 

Sewage and rubbish should be the chief sources 
of natural manure, but they are not, owing to their 
present systems of disposal. These systems have 
additional serious defects. I shall remark on a 
system for each. Sewage discharged into the sea 
is not only a loss to agriculture, but has also no 
financial gain and is most insanitary. Further, 
sewage is liable to contaminate shell fish. Some 
epidemics of enteric fever have been traced to this 
cause. Rubbish destroyed by incineration is 
sanitary, has little financial gain, and is completely 
lost as manure. 

Consequently, it is imperative for the Govern- 
ment to appoint as early as possible a committee of 


VAT 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


OISTILLED AND SOTTLED 
(N SQOOTLAND SINCE 1863 


experts to decide on efficient systems for the 
disposal of sewage and rubbish so as to meet all 
modern requirements, including those for the 
fertility of the soil. 

** NosiruM.” 


RIDING FOR FITNESS 


Sir,—Mr. Colville and readers of his article last 
week may perhaps be interested in this account of 
a sixteenth century riding master from Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Apologie for Poetry which was published 
in 1595. The Emperor referred to was Maximilian 
II at whose Court in Vienna Sidney and Edward 
Wotton were associated as Secretaries to the 
Embassy in 1574-5: . 

““When the right vertuous Edward Wotton 
and I were at the Emperors Court together, wee 
gave ourselves to learne horsemanship of John 
Pietri Pugliano, one that with greate commenda- 
tion had the place of an Esquire in his stable. 
And hee, according to the fertileness of his Italian 
wit, did not only afoorde us the demonstration of 
his practise, but sought to enrich our minds with 
the contemplations therein which he thought most 
precious. But with none I remember mine eares 
were at any time more loden, then when (either 
angred with slowe paiment, or mooved with our 
learner-like admiration) he exercised his speech in 
prayse of his facultie. Hee sayd, Souldiours were 
the noblest state of mankinde and horsemen the 
noblest of Souldiours. He sayd they were the 
Maisters of warre, and ornaments of peace; 
speedy goers and strong abiders; triumphers both 
in Camps and Courts. Nay, to so unbeleeved a 
poynt he proceeded, as that no earthly thing bred 
such wonder to a Prince as to be a good horseman. 
Skill of government was but a Pedanteria in com- 
parison. Then he would add certayne praises, by 
telling what a peerlesse beast a horse was, the only 
serviceable Courtier without flattery, the beast of 
most beutie, faithfulnes, courage, and such more, 
that, if I had not beene a peece of a Logician 
before I came to him, I thinke he would have 
perswaded mee to have wished myself a “wt 

R. F. 


OIL POLLUTION OF THE SEAS 


Sir,—In view of the important debate which took 
place in the House of Lords on April 7th on the 
motion of Lord Ilchester, I think that readers of 
your paper who are interested in the preservation 
of sea-birds will like to know that the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds is still active on 
the subject. 

The cruel and lingering death by starvation to 
which birds are doomed whose plumage has been 
saturated by floating oil, is so horrible that it is 
strongly felt that no stone must be left unturned 
and no efforts left undone, to put an end to this evil. 

This Society has since 1920 done everything 
within its power to direct attention throughout the 
world to this trouble, and has spent hundreds of 
pounds in its campaigns by appeals in their own 
language to Governments, Local Authorities and 
Shipping Companies in all maritime countries. 

It is now evident that all Port Authorities should 
be approached, and endeavours made to persuade 
them to consider the plans indicated by some of 
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the Speakers in the House of Lords’ debate; for 
doing this, the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds possesses the necessary machinery and 
experience, but needs greater support from 
members of the public. 
R. PRESTON DONALDSON. 
The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, 
82, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


A GUIDE TO ENGLAND 


Sir,—As an Australian who has recently arrived 
in London for the Coronation, I am surprised at 
the lack of interest London takes in its visitors, 
who, after all, have mostly brought good money 
with them to spend. After the festivities, I 
intended to make a tour of the south and west 
coasts, calling, wherever possible, at places of 
historic interest. No comprehensive guide to 
England seems to exist, and guides to towns and 
counties are generally scrappy, ill-informed affairs 
obviously issued to obtain advertisement revenue. 

Surely some sort of guide for the Coronation 
visitor should be compiled ; otherwise it seems use- 
less to complain that other European countries are 
offering rival attractions. 

I suggest a small-scale map, in convenient 
sections, on which places of national and Empire 
interest are clearly indicated. There should also 
be a good index. Perhaps such a map is obtain- 
able; but I have made many inquiries without 
result. 

Kensington Gate. 


THE BUDGET 


Sir,—Mr. Chamberlain’s last Budget turned out 
to be, as anticipated, another raid on the pockets 
of the business man and the family man, bringing 
the income tax up to the ‘‘ nice round sum ”’ of 
five shillings in the pound, and further penalising 
industry and enterprise. 

Mr. Chamberlain gave a list of suggestions for 
taxes sent to him by correspondents, which was 
received with ‘‘ much laughter’? by a crowded 
House. Personally I, and many others, think 
that a little less laughter and a little more con- 
sideration for sensible suggestions might have 
been given. Few taxpayers would object to a tax 
on cosmetics, co-operative societies, bicycles, cats 
and dogs, and most of us would welcome lotteries 
as a means of bringing in useful revenue. 

It is all very well for the Chancellor to boast, 
“There is one source of revenue to which all 
Chancellors look in time of trouble and which has 
never yet failed—I refer to the income tax,’’ but 
even the worm will turn. Apparently one class 
is expected to bear all the burdens of national 
finance—those whose incomes are £400 or over a 
year. Below that, millions of wage-earners get 
off scot-free. Even the married man with £500 a 
year and three children gets off with the amaz- 
ingly small tax of £3 6s. 8d., while his counterpart 
with £1,000 a year has to pay £87 10s. 

_One-sided taxation must eventually result in 
killing the goose which lays the golden eggs. 

H.N.L. 


H. BERGER. 


Jesmond Dene, 
Newcastle-on-T yne. 


Your Investments 


MARKETS AND GOLD 


[DESPITE the way in which everyone affects to 
despise gold as an international factor in 
these days of ‘‘ managed ’’ currencies, Stock 
Markets have received a nasty fright and this 
arose from the fear that the value of gold would be 
allowed to drop in terms of currencies. The 
rumours came from America and were to the effect 
that Mr. Roosevelt intended to make the dollar 
worth more gold, that he intended to put a ban 
on imports of gold into U.S.A. by abolishing the 
present practice of buying gold at $35 per ounce 
and that he intended to put into force deflationary 
influences to prevent any sky-rocketing of com- 
modity prices, which for some years he has been 
attempting to force upwards. These reports were 
all denied but not before they had ‘* knocked the 
bottom ’’ right out of the gold-mining share 
market and affected commodity and other shares 
very severely. 
efore credence is given to this light talk of 
cheapening gold, the investor should bear in mind 
that Mr. Roosevelt has already taken his profit 
on writing up the U.S. gold stocks and therefore 
he cannot allow gold to depreciate in price without 
incurring a vast loss in his national balance-sheet. 
In this country and in France, as well as in the 
U.S.A., huge stocks of gold have been acquired 
as part of the Exchange Equalisation manceuvres 
and any talk of agreement to lower the currency 
price of gold must be regarded as fantastic. 
In the meantime, the market appears to be some- 
what alarmed at the large quantities of gold being 
sold by Russia. Though the gold production of 
the U.S.S.R. has been speeded up of late, the 
idea that she can eclipse the Rand is far-fetched, 
though U.S.S.R. produced 7,350,000 ozs. last 
year against 11,336,000 ozs. of South Africa. It 
seems not improbable that quite a substantial part 
of the gold now flooding the market from Russia 
may have emanated from the Bank of Spain. 


INVESTING £50,000 


A correspondent entrusted with the task of 
investing £50,000 or something approaching this 
figure, writes to ask whether it is advisable to place 
this sum in gilt-edged or industrial shares. The 


If you are interested in 
STAMPS 


YOU SHOULD READ 


“STAMP COLLECTING” 


THE EMPIRE’S ONLY 
STAMP NEWSPAPER 
3d. Weekly from all Newsagents 
or a specimen copy FREE from 


STAMP COLLECTING LIMITED 
428, Strand - London, W.C.2 
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solution of the problem must, of course, depend 
in the long run on whether the funds to be invested 
must produce definite or reliable income, whether 
capital value is the paramount factor, and so on. 
One way out of the difficulty is to place the whole 
amount in the stock of an investment trust com- 
pany, but yields, where the capital position is 
sound, are usually well under 4 per cent. Similarly 
the Unit Trust may not provide investment of the 
type required by the individual even where rapid 
changes of investment holdings are not possible. 
Below we append a list of securities giving invest- 


ment of £50,000 in a spread of gilt-edged and 


semi-gilt-edged, industrial ordinary stocks, and 
speculative securities: . 


Amount Yield 
Invested Security per cent. 
08s 

£10,000 cent. War Loan ... 9 0 
£5,000 L.M.S. 4 per cent. pref... ... 417 6 
£5,000 Legal and General Assurance ... ae, | 
£4,000 Imperial Chemical Ind. ord. ~~. oe 
£4,000 Imperial Tobacco ord. 490 
£2,000 Paton and Baldwins 
£2,000 C. Hammerton (brewers) assuming 5 

10 per cent. dividend... .. .. 47 0 
£2,000 Baldwins Ltd. we, 411 0 
£2,000 United Steel Co’s. 417 0 
£2,000 Colvilles Ltd. eat 411 9 
£2,000 Royal Mail Lines ... 36 8 
£1,000 John I. Jacobs 5 00 
£3,000 Shell Transport on 400 
£1,500 Pahang Consolidated 614 0 
£1,500 Rhodesian Anglo-American 310 0 
£1,500 Rubber Plantations Trust 290 
£1,500 Harrisons and Crosfield def. 211 0 


The above represent roughly the proportions to 
invest in the various securities named. Allowance 
has to be made, of course, for brokerage and 
expenses but the average yield of the above list 
amounts to just under 4 per cent. on the money. 
If the list be analysed, it will be found that there 
is a substantial portion invested in stocks to guard 
against any speculative landslide. The selection 
of industrials seems to provide stocks on which 
the dividend is likely to be maintained for the next 
year or two, and with a good chance of increases 
in many cases, and the leavening of speculative 
securities, while giving a reasonable return on the 
money, holds out considerable hope of capital 
appreciation. A further point is that the securities 
are, with the possible exception of John I. Jacobs, 
all readily marketable whatever the state of markets 
‘at such time as liquidation may be necessary. 


RUBBER SHARES 


The sharp setback in Rubber from 1s. 1}d. per 
Ib. to under 11d. per Ib. should not be taken with 
too much anxiety by holders of Rubber shares. 
The companies can all make very substantial 
profits with Rubber at around its present price and 
the rise to ls. 14d. was too rapid to be sustained. 
When the weak ‘‘_bulls’’ have all been shaken 
out, the commodity will settle down to a steady 


price, probably at above its present level, 
American consumption remains extremely good 
and the companies are producing practically at 
their maximum capacity for the moment to meet 
current demands. United Serdang at 5s. and 
Telogoredjo at 32s. still appear worth while 
purchasing. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


The report of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., one of the largest commercial undertakings 
in the world, makes an impressive showing, for not 
only are profits up from £6,706,539 in 1935 to 
£7,203,329 for 1936 after providing the usual 
£1,000,000 for obsolescence and allowing £846,093 
(against £645,891) for income tax, but the balance 
sheet is strengthened by reason of the recent 
capital reduction brought about by the elimination 
of the deferred shares. This enables the holdings 
in subsidiaries to be written down by £5,434,141 
to £67,422,839, and reserves now amount to 
£11,160,000, including the capital reserve of 
£4,160,000. The company. has liquid assets of 
over £20,000,000 against current liabilities of 
£8,000,000, including the dividends now recom- 
mended. The dividend of 8 per cent. must be 
regarded as a conservative payment. Imperial 
Chemical Industries’ activities embrace every 
branch of industry in this country directly or 
indirectly and the report may be taken as favour- 
able in every way. 


COMPANY MEETING 


EAGLE STAR 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S OPERATIONS 
Increased Dividend 
RESERVE FUND RAISED TO 2} MILLIONS 


RESIDING at the annual general meeting of the 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions Insurance 
Company Limited, held on Thursday, 15th April, 1937, 
Sir Edward Mountain, Bart., J.P., in moving the adop- 
tion of the Report and Accounts, said they continued to 
benefit by the increasing prosperity of the country and 
he thought would agree that the results for the past 
year were 


Life Department 

In the Life Department there was a large expansion of 
new business. 2,690 licies were issued for sums 
assured of £5,880,088, which £146,441 was reassured. 
The whole of their Life business, except a small sum in 
South Africa, was obtained in the United Kingdom. 
The increase in sums assured during the year was nearly 
£8,000,000. The amounts assured under their ordinary 
Whole Life and Endowment Assurance Tables con- 
tinued to show a pleasing increase. A considerable 
proportion of the new business was due to Group Life 
and Pension Schemes. They were one of the leading 
Companies in that class of business, for which they had 
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a special organisation of highly trained experts. The 
rate of interest earned by their current Life and Annuity 
Funds in 1986 was £4 8s. 5d. per cent. after deduction of 
Income Tax. Having regard to the yield now obtainable 
on high class securities and the high rate of tax, that 
yield they would consider satisfactory. The amount of 
surrenders in 1936 was the lowest for 15 years, clearly 
indicating the country’s return to prosperity. Another 
good feature in their Life Department was, it notwith- 
standing the large increase of business their expense 
ratio showed a substantial decrease of over 1% per cent. 
The current Life and Annuity Funds increased over 
£584,000 during the year, whilst, since the beginning of 
the Quinquennium, they had increased by approximately 
1% millions. 

In regard to the Assets of the Life Fund, the Stock 
Exchange securities were taken at or under their mean 
market value (less accrued interest) whilst in regard to 
the other classes of investments the prices at which they 
stood in the books were, in the opinion of the directors, 
fully justified. They had realised certain of their 
securities at a considerable profit, and the realised profit 
and the whole of the appreciation have been left 
untouched. 

Bonus Distribution 


In calculating the liabilities of the Participating 
Sections the new tables compiled by the Institute and 
the Faculty of Actuaries, viz.: A 1924-29 were adopted, 
the rate of interest assumed being 3 per cent., which 
brought out higher reserves than those required by the 
0.M. Table used on the last occasion. The average rate 
of interest earned on their current Life Assurance Fund 
during the past Quinquennium was £4 4s. 10d. per cent. 
The valuation showed a gross surplus in the Participat- 
ing Section of £339,087. Of this it was proposed to 
distribute £318,955 and carry the balance forward. 

The sum of £81,895 representing one-tenth of the dis- 
tributable surplus had been carried to the Shareholders’ 
Profit and Loss Account, the remainder amounting to 
£287,060 being credited to the policyholders. The 
policyholders’ share was sufficient to provide reversion- 
ary bonuses of 40s. per cent. per annum of the sum 
assured in the case of both Ordinary Whole Life 
Assurances with Profits and Ordinary Endowment 
Assurances With Profits, whilst in the case of the 
Abstainers’ Section (Full Premium) bonuses of 42s. per 
cent. on Whole Life Assurances and 41s. per cent. on 
Endowment Assurances were declared. In view of the 
excellent results achieved and the strong position of the 
Life Fund, the Directors were pleased to announce that 
for the present they had decided to pay an Interim Bonus 
of £2 per cent. on all Participating Policies effected under 
their Ordinary Section and the Abstainers’ Full Pre- 
mium Section on all claims arising by death or maturity 
during the current Quinquennium. 

Sinking Fund Account 

The liabilities in the non-participating section of the 
Life Fund were valued on the same basis as that employed 
five years ago which is even more conservative than a 
8 per cent. net premium valuation by the A 1924-29 Table 
and a gross surplus amounting to £129,044 was dis- 
closed. Allowing for £40,000 already received by the 
shareholders during the quinquennium and the carry 
forward of £18,044, the balance of £71,000 has been trans- 
ferred to the shareholders’ Profit and Loss Account. 

The new business in the Sinking Fund Account has 
increased by some £840,000 sums assured. The valuation 
has been strengthened by assuming 8 per cent. interest 
instead of 8% per cent., and the gross surplus amounts 
to £17,552, of which £10,000 was transferred during the 
quinquennium and the balance has now been transferred 
to the shareholders’ Profit and Loss Account. 

The liabilities of the Annuity Fund have been valued 
on the same basis as in the Life Fund and while the sum 
of £34,961 realised profit has been brought into account 
in order to strengthen the reserves by reducing the rate 
of interest assumed, the appreciation in the value of the 
securities has been left untouched. 

Fire Department 

In the Fire Department the premium income amoun 
to £795,917, compared with £808,087 in the previous 
year. The profit in the department was £74,078, which 


compared favourably with the previous year both in the 
amount and in the percentage. The loss ratio was 40.02 
per cent. to premiums written and 39.41 per cent. to pre- 
miums earned. The Fire Department reserve for 
unexpired liability amounted to £418,367 or 52.57 per 
cent. of the premium income. 


Accident and General Department 

In the Accident Department after providing for claims 
paid and outstanding and setting up the usual reserve of 
40 per cent. for unexpired risks in connection with the 
annual premium income, a profit of £9,749 was trans- 
ferred to Profit and Loss Account. In the General 
mt, which includes miscellaneous classes of 
Accident business not dealt with in individual accounts, 
the premium income showed a substantial increase at 
£461,044. Claims paid and outstanding amounted to 
£148,810, and after providing for the usual reserve of 40 
per cent. of the income for unexpired risks, a profit of 

£98,544 was transferred to Profit and Loss Account. 


Motor Department 
The premium income in this department of £1,633,231 
showed an increase of £167,918 over that for 1985. The 
claims paid and outstanding amounted to £885,296, or 
54.2 per cent., and after provision for increased reserve 
and expenses the sum of £5,683 had been transferred 
from the Profit and Loss Account, showing a small loss. 


Marine Department 


In the Marine Department they were able to transfer 
the sum of £20,000 to Profit and Loss Account and the 
Marine Fund at the end of the year stood at £328,557, 
which equalled 130.36 per cent. of the premium income. 


Profit and Loss Account 


The credit balance brought in from last year was 
£257,264. The net interest on investments amounted to 
£264,276, whilst Trusteeship and other fees yielded 
£8,658 net, and the net profit from the sale of invest- 
ments was £146,762. The transfers from the various 
Trading Departments totalled £317,378. The premium on 
the issue of ordinary shares, after providing for 
expenses, was £1,116,060, and the profit on Foreign 
Exchange amounted to £26,129, making a grand total of 
£2,136,5381. This amount had been dealt with in the 
following manner. There was paid an increased dividend 
of 27% per cent., amounting with the Preference and 
Preferred Ordinary dividends, to £261,011 net, which 
payment was more than covered by the net interest 
earnings and twice over by the profits of the year! Pro- 
vision for British and other taxation and expenses not 
charged elsewhere absorbed £137,759. Office Equipment 
amounting to £18,937 and Bad Debts amounting to £4,533, 
were entirely written off, whilst a transfer was made to 
the Motor Insurance Account of £5,683. These adjust- 
ments left the substantial balance of £1,708,605. Out of 
the sum remaining the balance of Cost of Life Businesses 
Acquired £145,000 and the Balance of Premium on Shares 
in subsidiary Insurance Companies £35,803, had been 
also written off. £100,000 was transferred on account of 
the provision for pensions. After these various deduc- 
tions there remained a credit balance to carry forward of 
£277,802, which showed an increase of £20,538 on the 
amount brought in. They had therefore more than a 
year’s dividend in hand. After writing off all expenses 
in connection with the recent share issue, the premium 
on the new capital, together with the sum of £33,940, 
making a total transfer of £1,150,000, had been carried to 
Reserve Fund, which now stood at two-and-a-half 
millions. 

Outlook for Current Year 

In conclusion, he wished to express his great apprecia- 
tion and thanks to all the members of the Staff who had 
contributed to the excellent results which they had 
achieved during the year and to add that the new year 
had opened well. Given peace at home and the fulfil- 
ment of their hopes in world conditions generally, he 
considered the future was full of promise. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
and the retiring Directors having been re-elected and the 
Auditors re-appointed, the proceedings closed with votes 
of thanks to the Chairman, Directors, Officials and the 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


HOTELS 


N COLLEGE, NEWTON 
ABBOT, DE VOR. Ex. - 
amination in July. r 
recommendation 
paratory oolmaster for entry 
September.—Apply Headmaster. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, YORK.— 


Saree, 
late of St. John’s College Cant bridge. 


SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. About TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS of.a 
vase. of from £100 to £30 per annum to be 
OFFERED as a result of the Examination 
to hey held at Sherborne School on June Ist, 
2nd and 8rd, 1937, includi ng Exhibi- 
lene. the sons of and 
Barristers. full particulars apply fo the 
herborne Sc erborne, 
rse 


T. COLUMBA’S COLLEGE. — EN- 
EXAMINA- 

TIONS, The Entrance Scholarship 
Exam eee will be held on 15th, 16th an 

17th oe 1937. The Scholarships are one 
each of £50, £30, £25 and £15 per annum, 
tenable for four vente. The major Scholar- 
ship may not be'¢gwe 


“if candidates do 


not show s' “merit... The candidates 
should be ourteen won of age on 
1st 1g “but ihe Warden will not 
necessari y to this limit; and 


may, agily he’ think fit, consider for award 
a boy who may be. slightly over age, but 
paters show exceptional merit. Can- 
didates may, in certain circumstances, be 
required to attend: a viva* voce examination 
at St. Columba’s College. The papers ma 
be taken at the candidate’s present School. 
For further particulars and previous ee 


epply to fhe orden, Columba’s Col 


LLLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 

Entrance Scholarships annually in 
une. Bursaries offer See Public School 
ear Book. Apply Bursar. 


LEONARD’S SCHOOL, ST. 
ANDREWS, IFE. — THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS are offered 
£70, £60), tenable for four years, for 
15 on September 1987. 
xamination will be ome May 19th, 
and 2ist.—For pertioa! ars apply to the 
Head Mistress before May Ist. 


Teenie, golf, shooting, 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. — 
House. Road. 
icely situa’ wi 
Winter terms. 


RIGHTON (HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 
and lawn Comfortable residenti 
hotel. LIFT. Gentral Heating, . Vita 
Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special 
residential terms. 
UDE, N._Cornwall. — The Balconies 
Private Downs view.—Pens., 


4 gns. each Golf, 
fishing. bathing, tennis. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Bete 1, ‘Trossachs. Bed., 60/-. Pens., 

from 5 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 
fishing, tennis. 


UNDEE. ion Ro British Hotel is 
the best. H. ova. Be all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Pup. 6U59. 


LY, Lamb Hotel. Bed., 20; 
Pens., 5 £2 16/-. 
Lun., 


OLKESTONE.—The HOUSE 
Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 

3 mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Hall. Excel- 


h 


ASTINGS.—Alb Hotel. Best - 
tion on the 120 rooms 
phone: 761, 762. 


ONDON. — Shaftesbury Hotel, Gt. St. 
‘Andrew _ t, mins. 
Leicester ete rooms, & C. 
ara r. Room, Leth, breakfast, 7/6; double, 


HOTEL, 
W.C.1, near_British 
Room, Bath and Table. d’Hote 
gy 9/6. 

ORA HOTEL, Place, 
wi C.1. ye, Euston King’s Cross 
Station 230 Guests Room 
and Table Hote 8/6. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel 

Marine Drive. a. 10; ., 3; Pens., 

from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per yh, Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland. Hotel. Bed., 

100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 

from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; ; a. 
Garden. 


1L.0.W. — Royal Squadron 
20; 2. Pens., from 8 
1 Bed. "from Pi Sout, tennis, = 
and bathing. Conkiail bar. ‘Fully licensed. 
a 


Hotel, Sn Front 


STAMPS 


For best prices send 
oke’s Strand A 
‘Street. Sales Weekly 


Ps 


PERSONAL 


rovide employment for 12 extra people in 
and every order you 
send helps us main 


d ORD lease, from Mrs. Hilda 
Gunnisloke. rnwall. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REAKFAST TRAY JAMS, JELLIES & 
MARMALADES, Home-Made, beauti- 


ERMANY’S pure for peace and 
gone recovery. Read the facts. 
Free literature in English from Dept. §, 
Deutscher Fichte-Bund, Hamburg 36, Jung- 
fernstieg 30. 


EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 


Add : _ Senti H South 


ORTLEBURY, BLACK CHERRY 

and MORELLO CHERRY (Stoneless) 
JAMS: Pineapple, Blackcurrant, Damson, 
Peach and many other delicious Home- 
Made —. Jellies an ; 
beantifull acked SIX 1-lb. pots, UF, 
12 for 13/-; for 23/6, all 


To the Publisher, ‘‘ The Saturday Review,”’ 
18/20, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, 
W.C.2. Commencing on...... 
please send to me weekly ‘‘ The Saturday 
Review,” for a period of .................. months, 
for which I enclose remittance for ............... on 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). 


Address 


ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 


Name of Newsagent ............... je 


Commencing with next issue, please deliver 
to me each week a copy of ‘‘ The Saturday 
Review,’’ published at 6d. 


Te ee. York Buildings, Adel Adelph: hi, London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 3157), and printed by 


of subscription: One year, 80/-, 


= 24 April 1987 
r 
P Six Entrance of £40 are 
é 
t 
are made by a Retired Officer and | 
a Family and supplied to Messes, Clu 1 
number. See separate advertisements this 
| 
varieties; including BLACK CHERRY, 
WHORTLEBURY, PEACH, etc. 12 large 
: Breakfast Tray Pots, 6/-, carr. paid; 6 for 
; 3/6, specialities included. Hilda Kimberley, 
: M SERVICE BUREAU brings relief.— 
4 
| 


